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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. 
A Study in Social Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. Pp. xiv., 574. 

This volume is, as the author informs us in the preface, a contin- 
uation of the studies in genetic psychology begun in his previous 
work, "Mental Development in the Child and the Race." That 
it was crowned with the gold medal of the Royal Academy of 
Denmark adds to the expectation with which Professor Baldwin's 
readers will approach the present work. While the sub-title makes 
it clear that the book is primarily a psychological essay, the main 
title indicates that its interest is not merely psychological, but social 
and ethical as well. The social and ethical " interpretations" of men- 
tal development are always in the author's mind, and to the student 
of ethics and sociology who is interested in the psychological basis 
of his science (and what genuine student of these sciences is not?) 
this book will prove not less instructive and stimulating than to the 
psychologist. It must be remembered, however, that the psycho- 
logical limitations of the inquiry forbid its extension into the fields 
of ethics and sociology. The interpretations offered are still psy- 
chological rather than ethical or sociological. The author's intention 
obviously is to keep strictly within the confines of psychology, — 
ethical and social, — although doubtless his own interest in the 
proper questions of ethics and sociology has stimulated his curiosity 
as to the psychological laws which govern the ethical and social 
processes. And while the reader can hardly fail to find between 
the lines of Professor Baldwin's discussion constant suggestions as 
to the content and significance of the facts and processes described, 
it must be admitted that, on the whole, he keeps well within the 
margin of his purpose, and forbears from the attempt at any extra- 
psychological explanation of the phenomena whose genesis he is 
undertaking to make clear. 

The aim of the entire investigation is "to inquire to what extent 
the principles of the development of the individual mind apply also 
to the evolution of society," and the method is, as already indi- 
cated, "the genetic : the form of that method which inquires into 
the psychological development of the human individual in the 
earlier stages of his growth for light upon his social nature, and 
also upon the social organization in which he bears a part." 
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(Introd.) The main question falls into two phases: (1) what are 
the principles which the individual shows in his mental life ; (2) 
what additional principles, if any, does society exhibit in its forms 
of organization, progress, and activity? These two phases of the 
question dictate the division of the work into two books : Book I. 
dealing with "the Person, public and private;" Book II. with 
" Society." This division, however, is merely methodological, not 
real. For in reality the process of the personal life and that of 
social life imply one another, and the chief lesson of the entire 
inquiry is that either, without the other, is impossible and unintel- 
ligible. Not only do society and the person interact, but a non- 
social person, on the one hand, and an impersonal society, on the 
other, are unreal abstractions. Psychology, at any rate, as a real 
science, must view the person and society in their concrete unity 
and in their common life. 

The great bond between the individual and society is, according 
to Professor Baldwin, the imitative tendency. This is the key to both 
the intellectual and the moral life. Even " the inventive person," 
the genius, is still, in the last analysis, only a variation of " the imi- 
tative person." The idealizing activity itself is but a more com- 
plex form of the same process. "Imitation runs through it all; 
imitation is, indeed, the essential method of growth in this active 
stretch of our energies towards the ideal. For the interpretations 
which our past actions express were secured by the imitative absorp- 
tion of the personal suggestive copies of the social environment ; 
and the projective' part of the ideal set us by others is, in so far as 
we picture it at all, a reconstruction, in an imitative way, of the 
same material. And when the actor goes on to attain a new 
growth which brings him farther towards the ideal, it is again by 
actually finding in the social circle better illustrations of righteous- 
ness, beauty, etc. , which he takes to himself by imitation" (p. 296). 
Thus the moral sense is " essentially a social thing." " The sense 
of obligation brings to consciousness two antithetical thoughts 
of personality : that of the self as it stands, more or less complete 
in habit, with its well-known tendencies to action ; and over against 
this the sense of the ideal self, the being perhaps temporarily em- 
bodied in father, priest, or whoever-else, the better self from whose 
actions the copy is to come for the further reduction of the self- 
ishly or generously capricious self to order and goodness. I feel 
that I ought to be like the better person" (pp. 297-98). 

All this is argued with the author's well-known skill of analysis, 
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acuteness of observation, and fertility of illustration. So far as its 
ethical interest is concerned, it reminds the reader most readily of 
Professor Bain ; but the argument is greatly improved and brought 
up to date, it is applied more broadly, and more justice is done to 
the part played by the individual in the process of moral growth. 
For Professor Baldwin, the individual is, after all, just as important 
a factor in the case as society ; without individual initiative social 
progress would be impossible. Nay, he goes so far as to admit the 
existence of a "circle" in the argument. The ethical sentiment, 
he says, "is in society because it is in all the individuals ; but it is 
in each individual because it is already in society. It is one of 
those ' arguments in a circle' with which nature so often reasons 
out the development problem" (p. 304). But if the individual and 
society are two terms equally important and reciprocally implied, 
is it not going too far to lay the stress so entirely on the social 
factor of the case as to find in " imitation" the key to the entire 
situation ? No doubt we need to be reminded of the essentially 
social character of the individual life, and imitation is certainly an 
important, and hitherto much neglected, feature of individual 
growth. But one can hardly help feeling that, in the ardor of his 
pleading for the recognition of this factor, Professor Baldwin has, 
like Professor Bain and Professor Royce, placed an undue emphasis 
upon a single aspect of a very complex problem, and thus made its 
solution appear more simple than it really is. The "dialectic of 
personal growth" is too subtle to permit of its reduction to any 
such single formula. 

The study of the social life itself which is undertaken in Book 
II. leads to a further recognition of the role of the individual. " If 
we use the phrase 'social forces' to indicate the more broadly 
distinguished influences at work in society, when it is considered 
as a progressively organized whole, we may distinguish those in- 
fluences which have their locus of origin in the individual from 
those which seem to have their point of departure in the social 
organization' , (p. 449). These two forms of social force are dis- 
tinguished as "the particularizing social force" and "the gen- 
eralizing social force" respectively. "The individual produces 
the new variations, the new things in social matter" (p. 455). 
"The individual particularizes on the basis of the generalizations 
which society has already effected" (p. 456), and since he "par- 
ticularizes for the future and for society," his activity " supplies the 
essential material of all human and social progress. This takes 
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the place of the survival of the fittest in the organic sphere" (p. 
460). On the other hand, "society generalizes what the indi- 
vidual has already particularized" (p. 466). It follows that "the 
real progress of society is measured, not by the individual's par- 
ticularizations directly, but by society's generalizations" (p. 471), 
and " the advance on the social side, thus tested and measured, 
must result in a constant suppression of the individual's sanctions, 
as far as they remain in conflict with those of society" (p. 473). 

The path of social progress is thus determined. " Only when 
both these conditions are fulfilled — when old social matter is par- 
ticularized by an individual and than again generalized by society 
— can new accretions be normally made to the social content, and 
progress be secured to the organization as a whole" (p. 511). But, 
since the social generalization becomes, when particularized, the 
moral ideal of the individual, it further follows that the social 
progress which is mediated by this particularization "is necessarily 
in the direction of the realization of ethical standards and rules of 
conduct" (p. 519). Yet a final ethical conflict between the indi- 
vidual and society is admitted. "The final and irreducible anti- 
nomy of society" is " that in the ethical realm the individual may 
rule himself by rules which are in advance of those which society 
prescribes, and also exact them. This is common, not only with 
the moral seer, but in the life of us all" (p. 540). This conflict 
" is soluble only by the actual growth of society itself in the par- 
ticular case, or by the suppression of the individual who revolts. 
And society solves it only to renew it always" (p. 544). 

It is impossible here to discuss the many questions raised by 
Professor Baldwin in the course of this inquiry. The aim has 
rather been to call attention to the importance of the inquiry itself, 
conducted as it is with admirable patience, fulness of information, 
and skill in the scientific interpretation of the elusive phenomena 
of the mental life. If the reader is not persuaded, he is at all 
events provided with important materials for a decision, and he 
cannot fail to gain a good deal of fresh insight, as well as great 
stimulus to further thought, from the study of the volume. 

University of Edinburgh. James Seth. 

The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. By Alex- 
ander Sutherland. Two volumes. London : Longmans, 1898. 
In this work Mr. Sutherland, already known in Australia as a 

geographer and colonial historian, comes before the wider English- 



